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THE ARABIC PORTION OF THE CAIRO 
GENIZAH AT CAMBRIDGE. 

(Twelfth Article.) 

XXIX. 

Introduction to Sa'adyah's " Translation of 
Jeremiah " (?) 

Vellum, 1,7-5 x 15 cm -> square char., twenty lines on page. 

This fragment belongs to one of Sa'adyah's works. The 
way in which the same author's commentary on the Book 
of Job is quoted (fol. a r0 ) proves this beyond a doubt. 
The particular treatise of which it forms a part appears 
to be the commentary on one of the books of the Bible, 
because the fragment contains the words : " the book which 
I am explaining " x (fol. i ro ). The Sefer Yesirah is here 
out of question, as are also those biblical books of which 
Sa'adyah's Arabic versions exist in print. Now, with 
the exception of Isaiah, no translation or commentary 
by Saadyah on any other prophetic book has been pre- 
served. It is noteworthy that in the two Yemenian MSS. 
of the British Museum Or. 1473 an< ^ x 474> Isaiah alone 
is accompanied by the Arabic translation, whilst the other 
prophets are illustrated by the Aramaic Targum only. 
From this we may infer that Sa'adyah's version of these 
books was lost at an early epoch. It is not, however, 
necessary to assume that our fragment belongs to one of 
the books which, in the Canon of the 0. T., follow after 
Job. References from one of Sa'adyah's commentaries 
to another are rather frequent, but unfortunately allow 

1 Or "translating," as Sa'adyah employs tafsir for "translating," cf. 
Job i. 6 ; xxxvi. 6 (ed. John Cohn). 
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no definite conclusion as to the priority of the treatment 
of any book except, perhaps, the Pentateuch. The com- 
mentary on Isaiah contains a reference 1 to that of Proverbs, 
whilst the latter has two references 2 to the former. May 
we assume that Sa'adyah was engaged on both commen- 
taries simultaneously? The late Prof. J. Derenbourg 
suggested that the reference to the Proverbs in the com- 
mentary on Isaiah was originally a marginal note added 
later by Sa'adyah 3 . He may have done so once or twice, 
but in the majority of cases these references most likely 
occupy their original place in the text itself, especially 
when they contain a reference to the context. Just this 
is the case in the fragment. Its great age does not favour 
the suggestion that the reference to the commentary on 
Job is of later date, and was put in its present place by 
a copyist. In the absence of positive arguments to the 
contrary, we must assume that the work to which it 
belongs was written after the commentary on Job. 

I am under the impression that the fragment forms part 
of the introduction to the translation of, or commentary on, 
Jeremiah. The evidence of this is, indeed, scant, and is 
almost exhausted in the first two lines, which form a 
fitting illustration of the attitude of the prophet Jeremiah 
at the beginning of his ministry. We may add to this the 
circumstance that the allusion to "the prophet" without 
mentioning his name, implies that the latter is known 
from the preceding passages. There is no doubt that 
Jeremiah is meant, because the two quotations selected 
to interpret the situation are taken from his book. 

Otherwise the mutilated condition of the fragment renders 
the task of giving an account of its contents very difficult. 



1 Ed. Derenbourg, p. 126. 

2 Ed. Derenbourg, pp. 94 and 195. 

3 Ibid., p. vii. It seems to me, however, that the reference in Isaiah 
stands in its right place, whilst the two references in Proverbs are later 
additions. I am altogether under the impression that the Psalms, Job, 
and Proverbs were explained prior to the Prophets. 
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The discussion seems to turn on matters ethical. It appears 
that in the earlier part of the preamble the author had 
treated on the different temperaments and conditions of 
the human mind, of which he had enumerated not less 
than eighteen. Excitement and tranquillity having been 
disposed of, the author discusses, in the concluding part 
of the introduction, joy and sadness. He is not, however, 
concerned in the more philosophical aspect of the question, 
but in its bearing on religion. Joy is felt when the soul 
of man is filled with gratitude towards his Master for 
bounties conferred upon him ; or after an act of justice ; 
or at the downfall of the wicked. Its climax is reached 
in the recognition of God after death *. With this joy of 
the righteous is contrasted that of the wicked who delight 
in evil deeds and in heresy. 

The nature of sadness, and the various ways of expressing 
the same by tears and violent gestures, are explained in the 
last paragraph and illustrated by a number of quotations 
from the Bible. The whole discussion is an interesting 
supplement to Sa'adyah's ethical code. At all events, the 
topics treated on in this fragment are absent from Parts VI 
and X of his philosophical work. It is especially in Part X 
that we should look for a discourse on the natural dis- 
positions of man, as the subject is touched upon in several 
places 2 . The author speaks of the three faculties of the 
soul, viz. desire, anger, and discernment 3 , and comes rather 
near our subject in ch. 13, when speaking about tranquillity 
of mind, excitement 4 , grief, sadness, and joy. 

The question to which of the two writings priority 
belongs must be left open for the present, although the 
fragment gives the impression of being supplementary. 
The work of which it forms a part was probably written 
during the last years of the author's life. Contemplations 
similar to those in the fragment are by no means out of 

1 An Aristotelian idea, see Nichomachaean Ethics, X, ch. 7-8. 

a Amanat, ed. Landauer, pp. 28a, 283, 317. 3 Ibid., p. 284. 

* Ibid., p. 313 p">p, of. the fragment, fol. i r0 , lines 3 and 8. 
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place in an introduction to a commentary on Jeremiah's 
prophecies. 

There is, however, an undoubted literary relation between 
the fragment and Sa'adyah's commentary on Job. Apart 
from the direct reference to the latter work and several 
quotations from it, there is the physiological passage on 
the effect of pain, which occurs almost verbatim in both 
treatises as well as the employment of the Arabic version 
of a passage of Job (xiii. 14) in the body of the text of 
the fragment. If we consider the ritual pairing of the 
two for special occasions we might derive from it an 
additional argument that the fragment belongs to Jeremiah. 

The great age of the fragment has been alluded to above. 
It cannot be later than the eleventh century, but is probably 
earlier. 

T-S. 8 Ka. io 5 . 
Pol. 1, recto. 

tfnsjfon p^jmcfo* p pa js rh rbba x lyxin Ntsa j»e>n pi ♦ ' ' 

inm ja anneo nnn b& #[2i}bb nba pi apKyni nvk aiKnoa 

bx bpbx) niaav nrbx * dm ybx mna xb) ar^a bxp\ [Drroao] 

ijni>K jm jjoek&k. 5>»[3]b xonyiiio -mxbx ha Nix jnjobk^ki 

v 

•tats* i»an )b pa aw tub km fiapajfoa rw • x new ai>B zxpybx 2 *a 

'wxbx »b bvi xixi nnnns mar td bit© i>xpi [Drmnt& wa- mr] 

Nn^K pD' 1 aS ana pis' 1 D^a Krtnapsy nniDno^N * • • n • • bx ' • • 

nd -to ^n np^pi maan p rnrv K»a 3^p:n Tin • b? * * ♦ • n 

li^N nnn ^y riD^n npa '•atari '•a "wnm mtn *o nt« pa • • • 

^»ynD> }n »aa* t6k yxKio^ -ion • jn i") p ntrenaaa p^a 

•£y xb riNi tu^yn wr^y ro^y i>a NiTa k?ud p^a^si 

[pt6aN]^N p s (ni«y b wr-a Kfuo) p^a 5>a ihiT' sya spa \x 

1 V. conj. with « mater lectionis. a Doubtful. 

* The four words in brackets are evidently dittography. 
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tbb (?) d • • p *e nn^N p ay-ia ynair 1 epa t6) ana bm!>k riaa-io^K 

"•jyN pnas^K p$>ai>K n^pai na iixpo^K mn jy aanafo ana 11 

N»ni»j?3Ni aon^y ttan*6 J [pi>]5^« axon ndh pii>K ;nn^i maiw 

ndn hpxa moa» tox h^n axnai>i> xnnan n»h:d "va^aa 

isib6 N33D fob na Daaiw p^>5 n^ata f« '•a nat^a niai>a 

fcoaniw two p ni> vta* dp^n jd an^y na ayr n» bv rb laxy^N 

n.t6k ^si Nix nDsn^so atan i>aa nnotyi pa nyoaa "vasta 

po^ND^a ni>n Nix nnpbx) taaw nityy pni^ nrw pa 

Pol. 1, verso. 

Nnooyto xrbix) i?i nae* kdi npa nm *a pnv n»K» pa 

pa riniN^N ayai « '•B'patt ai> nix* pa n^x fiaiyo ^fc? ^ivi^ni 

^•i f>aNB> nidi na ••Din b w»b»i cpnx i^ai "a m»e> 

"a NiNn i$n j«a ^Kyca nmaa rbpi n"ik nSw pha tdiii 

pi n-iii6x ''a rhtia rtoyoa in yn ni^yi? awtyn pa rbm 

' ' ' ' paa • ♦ [najnax "'a -iKaiata y» ik np^ *6 tn^> now 

phi 2 [wa] jnn^x noki ansya ^a $>x {jkib* n»m i>K pi an$> 

-ivay p Nn[on]Dni rhx-inta -way p KniKinaK dbj^n -a paao 

p[ariK in]N rb rnmb* aaata jj6 nnnn aao p i^n jN^ai fiinata 

rhp njhro nixing naxn xixa ata hvi ndni fioya a^D ncn 

nh:d ni>xn vi xixa xn&srb id£n -inxD ^n Daafo 

jy Nnmp fjyii fftnata linna nHariDN bk bv 

ixxi yaotaa 3 -waya yvio ^n n*hi rhN-ini>K n^n y»a a* 

nxaiafo 3,, ddini riiipiw nnyani wm navi pj^s ^n bj-isi tnton 

ipnT 1 d^n^n nnn nay nv^n pa 11 i^iai nnariDn Tin ansa ^n 

noji'N inND p anp Nixa nyhm nyaib nixing p iNaa^x 

ai>pi>N ni> ^nn sisa mion n5« fint«o i»a«n p n!> i? 1 - dS 

ym^Na i?n3NB p»y ^n npiai aND"ii5N ba a^priDo taa ^y naiix 

Nnp^am dbj^k rwn<sr\ '•a rioan^N m nd «j»« |n N»a xaa^Ni 

noy: 3^>d kin i3yi»N pan jn Nnaoa *n^ yawo ^i jn Spaa na 

1 Probably W»». 

a According to the outlines probably inc. s Sic. 

VOL. XVIII. V 
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Fol. 2, recto. 

jt6 t«yoa pnaifo ^y ni> n^st* ih )to noa ints** sn^y jmi 
noas xnannpt* 3ian ^y naipy pa in jn noyata 3&do^>n i?i 

3$>D T^H JK3 |N1 NiTM D^B Titty t6 |tt Tf Si 1 JtOBV rUTITI 

'•ibi'N '•s m»ttn ftntaa nsiys t3:p!? r& n&tt jo riano noyaiw 

i»nyr>S>K asna *a ph&tfo pin T\rn& ttos pyn!>t« *a .ttwi 

pa p^Nn pnttn ^y • • bvbvbtt '•a inpta *i^T3i art? n^Dan >jys 

nowta dx^s^N ^n }o pBtiyoi>tt pn*' jtt xnaoi wb> no ovn 

onai p-ot^a jnnoo^tt \n 3pttyoi>tt T^n !?to no it* oneya 

Tiyna in orb rvvibx }y i>no3 ttott on^y toan Ttt 

i»3 }N naoi onpi»3 s nora ni'K jnai»« tJh Ta3 a fiy^ 

rfof 5>i ttoioai towns 4 to^tt *a |« D^>y sis tok 

t6 [intt]e>oi <?x [my] ^tt nne "o pi rbtan ' " p ttai3 riytm& 

•pays vy yhn^ pi 'b nawa rbva in }tt spaa bs\» 

nay p^x sin • • • • yaax ttoi oars jrta i>a*i 

t6k ntn * • abi • • • • i? i» • • • xa x.ttx<toxi flawta nvw 

xnaTyo ^x xnm }y n* • • • $>x maya ntannDxi nnoa np 

txdb!>x ^x n^nncoi'K noi>« taxi>3xi>x ananon xos 

xn^uo v6x i'xni'x '•a frixo i>3 spanon xo3i rvpao^xs frnxfoa 

Fol. a, verso. 

xti i>xa nn^a p3> ^nbb«5>« j>ya jx oi^yo in xo3i xns hysnon jx 

»tvt&k ma xai3& -yoo^N yaa^x Nina xai3$>x3 vbx bbivv x$>a 

axoa T>a bv j>xTyx s^vofit* p nxai tosoi>N noiy sisa 

jn nsi toi3i>N yo py narni noa nay nao *a» jn pot? 

s^xo fjvi p«on *b nmsio Nnpo^N }o ns'-t? 6 NmN-iyt< bvn 

»P^n t)3 nm N3an tans p nntn p*3 n^ ^y t6k 3ii xnaoa 6 mp 



1 l doubtful. s yiSi'rM but the first l effaced. 

3 « or xa? prob. nofoa. * Probably n. 

5 Probably NniNnw. 6 Only p recognizable. 
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aivi • nx -wan i^na ypni nana nan pa bri^a pxta a-iin 

DN-iiw ^y ana-iii tv !>y TipaD i»Tin nnsi pa iaata ^y t 

pa a^piw ^y Nna-rai *je>K"i i>y -jnn »«xn nr n«» w pa 

mens f\bx nin ^n jTni>x ya-ii *mi>K na yti • d*[ibd tfjii? by 

nnyan spa rftpriE&N ntjnatc&Ni r\o»-bn (?) n^yx c& '•a 

mtoDxa np.w * no • i> [i]i>y py Tini ruo } < • • oi>« • • • b • • • • {>k 

I^t ^n nya-11 *pr»n T*i^ ^pi ' * wa '"i^a kb>k no ^y pa 

yop natoi *m^N a!? nas spa in n ♦ • nn * • • b • • • »i nDB3 ^y * • • b» 

•na Tiy-ip nrn nain n« [*y»wai] p'a atfifo pnaro noni» 

Titi na i>Npi • ^n-i *wd no-iow p'a * frn^Ni dn-6n -iye> ion 

nonbb p*p&r\bn r\xny> ab |s N»i> • * • • npin ^n nyaii : ^t?ro 

en * wobv ni> nd noin$> • • i>s panps^N t> • • « toNr&N thvbb 

Translation. 

and he who shows himself brave with corresponding trust 

in God. If he is cowed by transgressors and abusers, he deserves 
blame and punishment, as God said to the prophet : Be not dismayed 
at their faces lest I confound thee before them (Jer. i. 17) ; and 
further: And that my fear is not in thee . . . (ibid. ii. 19). When 
the [divine] command changes (?) the places of excitement and 
tranquillity, whilst connecting (?) the latter with the expectation of 
chastisement (?) he does not consider the consequence to avoid 
sinning, as is written in Deut. xxxii. 29 and Lam. i. 9. If he connects 
it with matters of desirable outcome, he neither believes nor has 
confidence in it. He is, then, [in excitement (?)], until it is changed 

by the result of his thought and excitement into something (?) 

as is described in Isa. lvii. 11. I have briefly discussed the eighteen 
dispositions of character without .... the places (passages?) which 
should be employed, and by which temperament is directed. But 

I considered them carefully not in order to describe how 

each of them comes into existence of compound body, nor 

its many mental ramifications lest this dissertation surpass 

the limits I set it. Then there remain the last two dispositions, viz. 
joy and melancholy, which complete the number. Of these I will 

1 Probably rranS. Cf. Sa'adyah's translation to Job xiii. 14 Hi ho 'to 

';wcHa nan 1 * ttnan. 

Y a 
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speak and place them immediately after the beginning of the book 
which I am interpreting. 

Joy, I say, has the following aspect. The Creator has implanted 
it in the human soul that it may serve man as a source of gratitude 
for the benefits of this world bestowed upon man as is expressed 
in Deut. xxvi. 11 ; or when he acquires wisdom as is said in Prov. xxi. 
Fol. 1, 15 ; or when revenge overtakes the wicked | as stated in Ps. lviii. 11. 
verso. The highest degree of joy consists in reaching the knowledge of God, 
as is written in Ps. cv. 3. The bliss of the future life is expressed in 
Ps. v. 12 and similar passages. 

When his joy turns to wickedness, this is consummate folly, as 
is expressed in Ps. ii. 14 ; or when he rejoices in another's misfortune, 
as stated in Prov. xvii. 5 ; or when he joins the ranks of heretics 
as in Hos. ix. 1. 

Sadness is a disposition hidden in the soul, deriving its origin from 
the heat element, and reaching its completion (?) in the cold element. 
The explanation of this is to be found in the causes of its origin 
of which there are two : firstly, loss of enjoyment ; secondly, the 
affection of pain. Now if heat is produced and the power of the 

soul lifted up, outside the body in order to seek it. When 

it, then, arrives it is changed in consequence of the cold 

and the decreased power which is unable to collect the whole heat 
and to transport it to a place .... It becomes naturally condensed 
and is changed into vapour which, entering the eye, becomes a tear. 

It is, then, removed outside and discharged. A similar process 

is that which engenders pain, in consequence of which the vapour 
produced by the heat rises up. When it is nearing the surface of 
the body, there is inside no other expelling substance, but when 
the heart is moved by it, it leads it straightway to the brain l . It 
is then distributed between the eyes and dissolved into tears and 
weeping, just as 

This has various advantages. One of them is that, when a person 

suffers the loss of anything that pleases him, and regrets it, he feels 

his distress acutely. This benefits him greatly for two reasons. If 

Fol. a, his loss is a punishment for transgression committed, it becomes 

recto. a g a j n _ Hig distress brings him forgiveness if he does not repeat 

[the sin], and he escapes another [punishment]. But if the loss 

1 Compare with this Sa'adyah's explanation of Job xiii. 14 : Pain 
rouses the natural heat which moves away from the heart through the 
arteries to all parts of the body. While in a state of excitement the 
heart loses heat and, therefore, does not work satisfactorily on account of 
the vapour which mounts up to the brain. 
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of his property is a trial from God, he may hope for compensation, 
and his sadness helps him in his calamity. I have explained these 
two principles in the Commentary on the Book of Job. 

There are also two conceptions of the idea of pain, as can he seen 
from Joh xxiii. 2. Those who desire to be secure from these pains 
of lasting advantage (?), seek to obtain [immunity from] punishment 
or trial. They are grateful to their Lord either for overlooking their 
sin, or for exchanging it for something else which their disposition 

if they are aware that there is sadness and distress in ... . 

it promotes obedience as the result of fear ... as explained in Job 
xxxi. 23 and xxxvi. 15 \ This disposition is of the greatest advantage 

when a calamity arises This is like which has deteriorated 

and become changed to reduce it to its mineral, just as 

mixtures which have become deteriorated through drugs— as .... 
— are emitted; or as every substance is purified in the condition 
by which it is stirred. It is also known that some children suffer 
from extreme debility which is only dissolved by crying. This 
physical advantage to cry arises from necessity. When a calamity Prl. 2, 
is very great, and circumstances arise from calamities in an extra- verso - 
ordinary manner, the tears of distress are accompanied by other 
actions. I will quote various passages of the Bible in illustration 
of this: viz. smiting one hand on the other, as in Ezek. xxi. 19; or 
smiting the ground with the foot, as in Ezek. vi. 1 1 ; or smiting the 
hand on the lips, as in Jer. xxxi. 19; or smiting the head, as in 
Jer. ii. 37 ; or smiting the heart, smiting the breast, Isa. xxxii. 12 2 . If 
distress rises to such a height as to lead to these five kinds of smiting 

even bites his flesh with his teeth 3 , as in Job 

xiii. 14 and Ezek. xxiii. 34 or rending the clothes, as in 

Ezra ix. 3 ; tearing out the hair, as in the same verse and Jer. 
vii. 29 



XXX. 

Definitions. 

Paper, two leaves, 13 x 9 cm. Fol. 1 recto, Or. Rabb. 
char. ; fol. 1 verso and fol. % large square characters. 

The following fragment consists of two divisions of 

1 Cp. rton in the fragment with n*»o «a 'to in the explanation of the 
passage in Job. 

2 That this is Sa'adyah's conception of the passage can be seen from his 
Arabic version pminAo j"inS.-« % ppT Drwins. 

3 See Sa'adySh's translation of the passage quoted 'Drt onw Ni no *to 

'3WDH3. 
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different ages. The main part begina on the verso of the 
first leaf in the manner of many treatises and booklets, 
which leave the first page free for the title. In the 
absence of the latter the empty space was employed by 
a later owner to jot down on it a few lines similar in 
character to the subject of the main piece, but derived 
from another source. The difference in the ages is also 
indicated in the different hands. It is, therefore, advisable 
to discuss each division separately and to treat on the 
older one which is of great age first. 

1. Extract from the "Book of Definitions." 
This is the superscription, and the question is: which 
work is here alluded to? There are two treatises which 
come into consideration, viz. the Book of Definitions by 
Isaac Al Israili.(the elder) 1 and the " Letter on Definitions " 
by Ibn Sina 2 . The identity of the titles both of Isaac's 
work and the fragment might suggest an easy solution 
of the question if all definitions were taken from the former 
work. This is not so, however, neither is it the case with 
Ibn Sum's letter. The first definition of the human soul 
is a mere reproduction of that given by Aristotle, and 
might have been borrowed either from Isaac or Ibn Sina, 
or from the latter's special treatise on the subject 3 . The 
first definition <of nature is likewise Aristotelian, but is 
not given in this form by Isaac 4 . The second definition, 
that the soul is a luminous body, is to be found in a similar 
form in Isaac's treatise 6 . The definitions of hikma (wisdom) 6 

1 See Steinschneider-Jubelschrift (Hebrew part), pp. 131 sqq. 

2 Bisdla fll-hudild, Constantinople, 1298(1880). The Jj-Xil 5i ^ iJlfta 
by Sa'Id b. Hibat Allah, who died in n 12, scarcely comes in for con- 
sideration here, as our fragment seems to be older. 

3 See Landauer, "Die Psychologie des Ibn Sina," Z.D.M.G., vol. XXIX, 
PP- 335 sqq. 

4 Isaac, p. 138 ; see also Al Khazari, I, 73. 

5 Compare with this Sa'adyah's definition that the soul is a finer and 
more ethereal substance than the spheres, Amandt, ed. Landauer, pp. 166, 
194. 

e Instead of nmnn, Isaac, p. 140, 1. 23, read noscnn according to the 
Arabic original, J. Q. B. XV, p. 692, last line but one from bottom. 
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and 'aql (intelligence) are not given by Isaac at all ; but 
the definition of the latter coincides with Isaac's definition 
of its homonym natq (reasonable speech). 

The " seven faculties " of the soul of which the fragment 
speaks are evidently the compiler's own, as both Isaac 
and Ibn Sina only distinguish three, viz. the vegetative, 
animal, and rational faculties 1 . But Sa'adyah, in the 
commentary on Job i. 6 enumerates three other faculties 
of the soul, viz. thought, anger, and desire, all of which 
figure in the list given in the fragment. It is therefore 
evident that the compiler enlarged the list for the sake 
of the number seven. 

2. The second division forms a combination of philosophy 
and grammar, giving a collection of definitions and illus- 
trations of the noun. It begins with three explanations 
of the noun ascribed to Sibawaihi. There is some difficulty 
in this, as Sibawaihi neither gives a definition of the noun a , 
nor more than one illustration. The latter is reproduced 
in our fragment, occupying the second place, viz. that 
a noun is [a word like] man, horse 3 . There is, however, 
other evidence that the compiler of the note had read 
Sibawaihi's book, because there is a quotation in line 3 
of the text which coincides verbatim with the book 4 . 
Also several words in line a seem to correspond with 
a passage in page 1, line 2 of the book, but are incorrectly 
copied. 

To these definitions the compiler adds three more. The 
second of these has a parallel in the "Treatise on Defini- 
tions" by Sa'id b. Hibat Allah 5 . The text of the last 

1 Compare Al Khazari, II, 14. 

a This has already been observed by Ibn Ya'Ish, the commentator of 
Zamakhsharl's Mufaesal (ed. Jahn, p. 25). 
s Sibawaihi, ed. H. Derenbourg, p. 1. 
1 Ibid., p. 2, line 15 UjjIj \->j-a* ^1 oJs jl ffiLil <S/ ^1- 
5 MS. Brit. Mus. Arund. Pr. 10, fol. 132™ J»!^Jb ^>yo la~~J\ +jy\ £» 
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one in unfortunately mutilated. The whole notice is an 
interesting document testifying to the interest which 
Oriental Jews took in the Arabic language and literature 
which they endeavoured to disseminate among their own 
kindred. The Genizah harbours many instances of this. 



T-S. 8 Ka. 6 3 . 

Fol. i,Terso. 

Tnrbta aana \o Jianoo (l) 
trow Krfim mpbta nvn *i "bn >yai3 dd?!> !?N»a nhjk dbj!>k 'in 
NnyjNS ba NH3D pie^sa Knntri *pnn ■np i kt6 n« ima nton 
DKin^Ni aiaiw ninefott oniiw riataa^&ti rhaaiw $>pyta ri>K ^ni 
nair^N pa vi db&k nann 5>ai on i»a nnaN nwk n^n dsj^n 1m 
nd^> paD^N p ruto lh rijaD ndIj nann^K j» ruxa i^>b paD^i 
ton ^pj&n in hj£x Dita yaw b t£y KruN rtoaniw in na'nnn 
thy by rforbx nipta rax NifN rnm npisto^N dbj^k }W3 ^ a « 
Nnnm fDoiw ftointa nna« npmn nyaoiw In tvmbx p'wpn 

dkdjkW) nnarafo nipfa ktok k^n 

Fol. 1 1 recto. 

n>B jon xo dDN^« hop** nr6n ma [^s]p nwD$> DDt6x "in (2) 
nddk^b trin "iya $>Npi onsi ^n DDt&tn qdn ina •a -w ^yw* ^yD 
b>x ^Np rotA N^ysa pa» jk [n]i>v no ddn^k • • • • ttmvb (?)fnnoi>K 
la-iNX |n 5?npn km Kot&j p» oi> wnN' 1 anif T« n^>p •& ^k nn 
ddk^n bs^t« nb n^t nd may bd*6n jn "6y tnna ha twitf 
i>Kpi ni> K»rt6 is ' • nw« "pai npi ""Sdd >i>j> sipnoo jns ko 
jto» 161 [}«]»» ^y btit ~Pi yyo ^y in Qinao yopo nrc ddn^k 
}d spn rcby bin ko So jk • • • eh • • , >5dd '•i'y fr «o bd*6k 

DDN3 D^B lin }0 n N |NB DDK WB "JJ S>K *)l*m 
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Translation. 

1. Extract from the Book of Definitions. 

The definition of the soul is : a perfection to the natural organic 
body which is potentially endowed with life. It is further defined 
as a luminary substance endowed with seven faculties which move 
its essence by means of its desire to its Maker. The seven faculties 
are : intellect, thought, sagacity, imagination, desire, anger, and senses. 
The soul is further defined as the beginning of every sensation. 
Every movement of the soul is [something] between movement and 
rest. For were it movement it could not rest, and were it rest it 
could not move. Wisdom is the knowledge of everything that is 
useful and of the necessity of justice. Intelligence is the most superior 
characteristic of the reasonable soul. It is further defined as a faculty 
which points out the real essence of things. Nature is the beginning 
of movement and rest. It is further defined as the power which 
directs concrete subjects . . . 

2. Definition of the noun according to Sibawaihi, who made three 
statements on the subject. (1) The noun is [a word] which conveys 
a proper meaning [of a thing] which either profits or injures one. 
Such a thing is a noun, e. g. man, horse. Subsequently he says : (2) 

Nouns are (3) -A- noun is a thing which has the faculty of 

being an agent. If you say : " Lo, he will beat \ he will come to 
me," this is not a sentence as is : " Lo, he who beats thee 2 will come 
to me." This [instance] shows that, in his opinion, the noun has 
the faculty of performing an action. The noun is a notion fixed on 
something named at the time when it is mentioned, or belonging to 
it. He says : The noun is a defined sound which is intelligible and 
points to a meaning, but is independent of time and place. The 

noun is a thing that points on an appellative Every word 

which can take a preposition is a noun .... then it is not a noun. 

Hartwig Hirschfeld. 

1 Imperfect. s Participle. 



